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CHAP. XIX.
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more surprised and embarrassed would he have been
a century ago, when, instead of the present twenty-nine
there were three hundred petty principalities between the
Alps and the Baltic, each with its own laws, its own court
(in which the ceremonious pomp of Versailles was faintly
reproduced), its little army, its separate coinage, its
tolls and custom-houses on the frontier, its crowd of
meddlesome and pedantic officials, presided over by a
prime minister who was generally the unworthy favourite
of his prince and the pensioner of some foreign court.
This vicious system, which paralyzed the trade, the litera-
ture, and the political thought of Germany, had been
forming itself for some time, but did not become fully
established until the Peace of Westphalia, by emanci-
pating the princes from imperial control, had made them
despots in their own territories. The impoverishment of
the inferior nobility and the decline of the commercial
cities caused by a war that had lasted a whole generation,
removed every counterpoise to the power of the electors
and princes, and made absolutism supreme just where
absolutism wants all its justification, its states too small to
have any public opinion, states in which everything de-
pends on the monarch, and the monarch depends on
his favourites. After A.D. 1648 the provincial estates or
parliaments became obsolete in most of these principalities,
and powerless in the rest. Germany was forced to drink
to its very dregs the cup of feudalism, feudalism from
which all the feelings that once ennobled it had departed.
It is instructive to compare the results of the system of
feudality in the three chief countries of modern Europe.
In France, the feudal head absorbed all the powers of
the state, and left to the aristocracy only a few privileges,
odious indeed, but politically worthless. In England,